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In the December 8 issue of the Times Literary Supplement, an anony- 
mous critic wrote: “Some at least of the more solemn critics of the 
Bond cult would like to be convinced that they are making pompous 
asses of themselves, since on the whole it is better to feel foolish than 
frightened.” Mr Benello, whose analysis of the James Bond myth forms 
part of his article on this page, may be solemn, but he is certainly 
neither frightened nor foolish, nor is he a pompous ass. It is Mr 
Benello’s contention that “if you are concerned with the particulars 
of social experience, then the folk myths of a given culture must be 
examined as giving insight. Thus the society we live in wrenches out 
of our distressed human nature the dreams, myths or experience. 
patterns that can illuminate it: dreams of violence and mastery that 
do not so much transcend the society that causes them as seek, without 
full consciousness and knowledge, to deal with the enormous problems 
that it poses . . . While it is fashionable and advisable to question 
maladjustments within the system, the aim is to be ‘realistic’: to 
teach how to live within the system with a modicum of content, rather 


than to conceive of how to change it. An example that illustrates much 


,;” 


of this is ‘ James Bondism ’. 


One would think that pacifists, of all 
people, would be able to agree with 
each other. In fact, as most of us are 
aware, they are divided by sharp dis- 
agreements. Moreover, the sad thing 
about these disagreements is that they 
seem unable to clarify issues. The fact 
is, I believe, that these debates are 
carried on from concealed positions. 
Within the realm of pacifist belief, two 
very different views of the world exist, 
and I shall try to describe them here 
in their pure form. I believe the views 
are easily as different as those tradi- 
tional differences which separate the 
liberal from the radical, or even the 
decentralist from the centralist. 

As to the concealed positions, in part 
this is an unfortunate fact of life, since 
one cannot argue a complete position 
every time there is a disagreement on 
either strategy or tactics, yet such a 


position may be at the base of the dis- 
agreement. In part also, this springs 
from presuppositions which are often 
unanalysed by the debaters, since they 
constitute, in C. Wright Mills’ phrase, 
definitions of reality. At the heart of 
the difference in position, I am con- 
vinced, lies different views of the func- 
Honige and the dynamics of social struc- 
ure, 

It is difficult to categorise the two per- 
spectives without showing one’s own 
bias in the matter, and so I will admit 
mine now: I lean towards what I would 
call a radical view, and would categor- 
ise the opposing view as a liberal-ra- 
tional perspective. But most of us like 
to consider ourselves radical, and so 
rather than prejudicing the issue fur- 
ther, I will categorise my own position 
as a_ socio-analytic perspective. It 
draws on the insights of Adorno, Neu- 
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man, Fromm, Marcuse, and in general 
from those political sociologists spring- 
ing from the Vienna school and else- 
where who were profoundly influenced 
by Freud and psychoanalysis. 


Conversely, the liberal-rationalists view 
themselves as the radicals, for roughly 
the following reasons: in one sense, 
they are the “purer” pacifists, since 
tHey see issues as unrelated and separ- 
able, in true liberal fashion. In that 
sense they are anti-ideological and tend 
rather towards the pragmatic. They see 
their pacifism as untinged with ideology 
because they see it as separable from 
questions of the structural organisation 
of society, and therefore they hold that 
peace can be pursued without seeking 
to change that organisation. From their 
perspective, the opposing view tends to 
sidetrack the peace issue in ideological 
debate, and they are leery of such paci- 
fists, since they see them as smuggling 
in unasked a degree of ideological bag- 
gage which can only be divisive and 
diversionary. 

The problem with the whole argument 
is that there are: no tests which can 
really verify either position. Where one 
comes down depends on a gestalt, a 
fundamental perception of social reality 
and its workings. Such an overall per- 
ception is miles away from the type of 
abstracted empiricism which character- 
ises most of our sociological research, 
and when discussed in the usual socio- 


logical circles it provokes anger and 
accusations of being philosophical and 
a prioristic. All I can do here, therefore, 
is point to the differences in these two 
perceptions, and point to what evidence 
I can educe for my own gestalt. 


I believe that the socio-analytic perspec- 
tive is radical because it goes mu 
deeper than the liberal-rational perspec- 
tive, seeing fundamental structure where 
the liberal-rationalists see only separate 
and unrelated issues. In the socio-analy- 
tic view, societies possess a unity which 
gives them a predictability. The unity 
is subtle and elusive but nevertheless 
powerful. It is grasped most often by 
the artistic vision, but it can also be 
approached analytically. It holds that 
there is a pattern to advanced industrial 
societies which manifests itself in a 
characteristic style of organising and 
operating. It is a machine style dictated 
by the demands of the technological 
apparatus rather than by human needs 
and values. Its elements are a symbiotic 
relationship involving élites and masses, 
an irrational rationality of bureaucratic 
top-down decision making, the creation 
of organisations which become laws un- 
to themselves and are ultimately ruled 
by..no. one. 

Such organising involves the utilisation 
of ruling myths which speak in our 
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‘Society has come to be a total mobilisation of 
instrumentalities against the human spirit’ 


case of democracy and freedom, or in 
the Communist case of social justice 
and rule by the workers. The myths 
maintain stability and the status quo, 
and are characteristic of any social 
organisation; but today I believe there is 
a wider divergence from the myths and 
reality than is usual or healthy. We 
cannot really grasp the nature of the 
forces that have us in their power. The 
organising style pervades all sectors of 
society: the political sphere, the econ- 
omic sphere, the social sphere, and 
ultimately most of the religious sphere. 
It is, in fact, this total organisation of 
society which is the primary characteris- 
tic of the pattern, and the important 
element to grasp is that all human pur- 
poses, whether those of the élites or of 
the masses, are submerged and second- 
ary to the requirements of the appara- 
tus. As Herbert Marcuse puts it, political 
categories then become psychological 
categories, which is to say that political 
(and equally, economic and social) cate- 
gories are no longer subservient to 
human ends but have come to dominate 
and define them. It is the new totalita- 
rianism. 

It should be noted that what is pre- 
supposed is the existence of human ends, 
human values, which are not products 
either of a dialectic of history, as the 
Marxist would hold, or susceptible to any 
sort of rational calculus, as the liberal- 
rationalists would hold. In the words of 
Abraham Maslow, it is to say that “ there 
exists an inner (human) nature, that it 
can be known, that it is not split but is 
one, that it is not evil but neutral if 
not good, and that when it is denied we 
get sickness of the psyche.” 


Things in control 


This inner nature is not strong and 
obvious, but rather weak and delicate. 
It has an innate growth characteristic, 
found even in the brain-damaged and 
in neurotics. The sense that things ride 
the saddle, that we are no longer free 
but compulsively constrained and alien- 
ated from our natures, is a direct deliv- 
erance of experience which is thus hard 
to argue about: one either feels this 
way or one doesn’t. There are, however, 
signs that this may be the correct view. 
In the first place, the extremities to 
which the artistic vision has been driven 
gives evidence of the radical quality 
of social, or rather, human dislocation. 
The theatre of the absurd, the black 
humourists, the expressionists, all in 
different ways make important state- 
ments about the condition of modern 
man, and about the ruling absurdity of 
human institutions. Society has come to 
be a total mobilisation of instrumental- 
ities against the human spirit. No part 
of the human environment is unaffected, 
and thus writers who speak of this, such 
as Freud, and after him Norman Brown 
and Marcuse, are forced to seek out a 
constant in human nature which stands 
off against this. 

So they speak of Eros, and its repression, 
of the area of human nature which 
causes spontaneity and play. Set against 
this there is the irrational rationality 
of the system, described beautifully and 
dialectically in Joseph Heller’s Catch-22, 
wherein the very statement of regula- 
tions’is fraught with contradictions and 
absurdity. But again, one either senses 
this: or one doesn’t, and on this level 
the conventional wisdom falls silent. 
What is affected here is the very pattern 
or experience itself. Powerlessness and 
the rule of vast unknown forces becomes 
a condition which is seen as charac- 
teristic of the metaphysical rather than 
the social structure of reality, and we 
have the reification of the Absurd, and 
of existentialist nihilism. One experi- 
ences social reality in a certain way 
and one either accepts this experience 
as definitive (and this is the rule) or 
one rebels against it. 

Rebelling against it, one either takes 
the further step that leads to a more 
human definition of experience, or one 
maintains oneself in a frozen attitude 
of permament rebellion against’ ex- 
perience itself. To rebel against the 
experience that is given’ but to work at 
the same time towards a more authentic 
definition of: experience is difficult, since 
it requires that one affirm a view of 
human nature for which there is little 
objective confirmation save in the aesthe- 


tic vision, and in the immediate belief 
that the prevailing structure of social 
experience simply is not humanly ade- 
quate and does not work. 

Since the responses described above are 
overall] responses to experience, it is 
extremely difficult to articulate them 
even to oneself, and thus they’ remain 
for the most part unconscious. But I be- 
lieve that signs of them do exist, and 
that research in an area which at 
present is largely uncharted could lead 
to further clarity and understanding. 
Since human nature is a reality, or so I 
believe, then it must manifest itself, 
and the area wherein it manifests itself 
is largely the area of archetype or 
myth. 

I do not wish to define this area in 
Jungian terms, since I think it can be 
approached more specifically. It is true 
that certain myths (e.g. the myth of the 
hero) are universal. But I also believe 
that myth-making is a product of the 
particular stresses imposed by a parti- 
cular social experience. If you are inves- 
tigating myths for insight into the uni- 
versals of human nature, then the uni- 
versal myths will serve. But if you are 
concerned rather with the particulars 
of social experience, then the folk myths 
of a given culture must be examined 
as giving insight. Thus the society we 
live in wrenches out of our distressed 
human nature the dreams, myths, or 
experience-patterns that can illuminate 
it: dreams of violence and mastery that 
do not so much transcend the society 
that causes them as seek without full 
consciousness and knowledge to deal 
with the enormous problems that it 
poses. The society we live in, in its 
rationalised irrationality, presents itself 
as fragmentary and discontinuous: areas 
of home life, work life, mass enter- 
tainment and the period of educational 
moratorium that do not connect up and 
form a pattern, but rather are both 
spatially and meaningfully separated. 
Yet the quality of this experience im- 
pinges on our human nature, and in our 
dreams and myths we react to it in 
essential ways. Its fragmented and 
chaotic quality requires the unifying 
quality of myths more than ever in 
order to make sense of life. Rationally, 
we cannot grasp the complexity of our 
experience, and yet meaning requires a 
unifying pattern. The experiential order 
that we seek comes, then, through the 
myth, and is the basis of a multi-million 
dollar industry. If people sit glued to 
their TV sets for long hours, it is be- 
cause this need is so desperate. 


Bond: no true hero 


What is given by way of mythmaking 
must have as its characteristic the 
capacity to give unity and meaning, 
without at the same time calling into 
question the apparatus. It cannot, for it 
is a part of it, and while it is fashionable 
and advisable to question maladjust- 
ments within the system, the aim is to be 
“realistic ”’: to teach how to live within 
thersystem | with’ a modicum: of content, 
rather than to conceive of how to change 
it. An example that illustrates much of 
this is ‘“‘ James* Bondism.” Other: exam- 
les could undoubtedly, be summoned up, 
ut the tremendous popularity. of Bond, 
the continuing and increasing success of 
the movies, the plethora of. subsidiary 
fads.in clothing, gadgets and general 
appurtenances, all these make it worth- 
while to spend some time with him. 
James Bond is the hero figure that is 
no. true hero. figure but rather a des- 
cription of human nature seeking to 


affirm itself, not. by changing the social. 


and experiential structure, but by find- 
ing the optimum existential relation to 


“ Any act which: sets out to: widen 
the area of human freedom in the 
face of societal repression and de- 
humanisation is an. act. for peace. 
Just as the repressive organisation 
of society is total, so the possibili- 
ties for the affirmation of freedom 
are equally extensive.” In_ this 
photograph; Peace Pledge Union 
supporters’ take part in a pageant 
through. the. streets of London. in 
May, 1966. 


and within that structure. As the Secret 
Agent 007, he is centrally located within 
the battling and dehumanised bureaucra- 
cies that lie at the heart of the present 
human condition. These bureaucracies 
are the given, the condition of modern- 
ity. To make out at their very heart is 
the surest sign of success. 

Bond, rather than becoming the cypher, 
the guilt-ridden K of Kafka’s The Trial, 
moves in a world of clarity and ease 
where good and evil are defined without 
need to question. The British Secret 
Service is Our Side and_ represents, 
whatever the means it employs, the 
good, whereas Smersh, Spectre, or what- 
ever else, represents evil. The ultimate 
ends are never questioned, and thus 
Bond is rid of the anxiety of guilt and 
is free to indulge in mayhem and a host 
of other fantasies of carnality, violence, 
and naked exercise of power, since it is 
in the service of an ultimate good so 
over-arching and supreme that it puri- 
fies all means. He is the Commissar in- 
carnate. 


Easy eroticism 


Moreover, he is an example of that 
mastery of technology of which we all 
dream. The panoply of million-dollar 
gadgets which reached their zenith in 
Thunderball (and incidentally over- 
whelmed the plot itself) are totally at 
his command, and serve to give him a 
quasi-miraculous power, a sort of Popu- 
lar Mechanics paradise. He treats tech- 
nology insolently, refusing to be awed 
by it, and maintains his virility by 
mastering it, the model for us all in 
this machine-fraught world. 

Bond’s virility is linked to an easy eroti- 
cism which is the proof that the style of 
life he is committed to is not repressive. 
Eros, the principle of creativity and 
play, finds not its highest expression but 
rather its most direct and blatant ex- 
pression in sexuality. The purgation that 
is afforded by violence, moreover, is also 
easily available in a guilt-free and facile 
way. It all adds up. 


We have, then, a significant myth, that 
of modern man coming to terms with 
his condition and maintaining the free 
expression of his humanity and virility, 
even if at the expense of a deeper 
reason. and understanding. The trick is 
not to question. Bond finds meaning and 
purpose in his situation at the very 
heart of the conditions which define 
modernity. Thus Bondism develops an 
appeal that grosses millions of dollars 
and issues forth in perfumes, clothes 
and accoutrements of all variety which 
allow consumers to identify with the 
myth. 

The. myth, let us be clear, is symptom 
and not cure, and for this reason it 
affords us an insight into the nature of 
our condition. We need today the clarity 
of an absolute dichotomy of good and 
evil to allow us to chart our path through 
the battling bureaucracies that surround 
us. All means are sanctified, and thus 
the corruptions of violence and mani- 
pulation of other human beings are per- 
mitted us, in the service of the good. 
To achieve this, we must be able to 
project our actions on to a canvas suffi- 
ciently large to assimilate the corrupt- 
ness of our actions to its larger good; 
thus the cold war becomes the pre- 
eminent theatre of action. It is only in 
the area of international events that the 
insignificant humanoid can transmute 
the forces of technology and dehumani- 
sation into meaningfulness and morality. 
Think of the recruiting posters, show- 
ing the smiling hero astride the vast and 
expensive tank, or seated in the cockpit 
of the million-dollar fighter plane: his 
sense of impotence is gone, and _ his 
moral confusions have given way to 
clarity in the defence of freedom. In 
our own lives we can only mirror this 
through ownership of bloated motor 
vehicles, over-powered and deadly. 
When we come to consider violence, I 
think we must go most deeply into the 
myth in order to understand it. In Bon- 
dism we find the projection out of our 
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‘new structures for man 
to meet man...’ 


own half-unconscious grasp of our con- 
dition wherein our nature is radically 
threatened. Smersh and Spectre and the 
rest constitute the result of this projec- 
tion; they are the cold dehumanised 
organisations totally dedicated to power 
at the expense of everything, and thus 
exactly representative of current social 
and national structure carried to its 
ultimate conclusion. 

But the clarity of their evil is purifying, 
for it allows us the spasm release of 
violence which is the only answer to 
the pervasive repressiveness of our 
society. The cleansing bloodbath which 
social experience demands can only come 
without guilt if there exists a total evil. 
We must therefore discover, at all costs, 
our enemy, and then dehumanise him 
sufficiently, so that he is transformed, as 
in the Kafka story, into a bug. Only in 
this way can we rid ourselves of the 
dreams and Spectres that beset us. Thus 
do our attempts to grapple with our 
present condition find expression. 

If there is any truth to this approach, 
then our culture must thrive with folk 
myths describing in various ways other 
aspects of this path. Popular mythology 
will lead us, not to solutions, but rather 
to a further insight into the problem. 
The popular press, pulp magazines, TV 
and movies should provide, in their 
various ways, a fertile ground for the 
further exploration of this problem. It 
is then only necessary to turn our at- 
tention to our behaviour as a nation in 
order to determine the extent to which, 
here too, we are enslaved by our myths. 
For we live by the cold war, and the 
evil Russians or Chinese or, in short, 
the Communists, are far more than an 
objective reality: they are the vital 
requirement of our distorted psychic 
economy. Violence is a necessity, and the 
only way we can see ourselves as masters 
of our technology is when it is in the 
service of such grandiose and _ large- 
scale violence. Our machines cannot give 
us the skill and sensitivity to create a 
liveable social order; they can only serve 
us through destruction, since here we 
can cast off their chains through re- 
affirmation of a specious clarity wherein 
good and evil are starkly opposed. 


Technology thus adds its weight to the 
demands of violence. Our awareness of 
the dangerous and inhuman quality of 
our social condition is transformed and 
projected on to the international plane, 
where the scale is grand enough to 
Justify the destructiveness that is en- 
gendered by our condition. And so we 
have the warfare state as an essential 
product of our social condition as twen- 
fieth century man. 

Given such a view, the approach to 
peace must become something rather 
different from the _liberal-rationalist 
faith in the possibility of reason in 
intermational affairs. Instead, we find 
ourselves requiring the virtual demobi- 
lisation of the social structure. Even 
mass psychoanalysis of man would not 
Serve; it is the mobilisation of society 
and culture against man that must be 
changed. The massive repressive influ- 
ence of modern industrial society must 
be done away with, so that the unchang- 
ing yet frail essence that is human na- 
ture can reassert itself in human 
fashion. 
But there is a saving grace to such a 
view, for any act which sets out to 
widen the area of human freedom in 
the face of societal repression and de- 
humanisation is an act for peace. Just 
as the repressive organisation of society 
is total, so the possibilities for the affir- 
mation of freedom are equally exten- 
sive. But it should be noted that, since 
the effects of the present organisation 
of society are pervasive, and since these 
effects define the nature of experience 
itself, therefore to change this a redefi- 
nition of experience is required. Our 
friends the beats and the hipsters have 
done this in their way. What is required 
is more whole and more thought-out re- 
definition. New structures for man to 
meet man are required, and perhaps the 
novelty and originality of these inven- 
tions may be their most valuable and 
salient point. 

A major disputatiousness has plagued 
the peace movement, to return to the 
theme with which we began. The ques- 
tion has centred around who is really 
working for peace and who is wittingly 
or unwittingly a fellow traveller, or, on 
the other side, who is a red-baiter. A 
sign of a propensity for fellow travelling 


is a tendency to be critical of the so- 
ciety in this country, whereas an indica- 
tion of red-baiting is a preoccupation 
with questions of Communist power and 
totalitarianism. 

But from the perspective of socio-analy- 
tic criticism both sides exemplify ad- 
vanced industrial societies which con- 
verge in their capacity to set culture 
against man, and both are to a signifi- 
cant degree innately warlike. I believe, 
from what I know of Russian society, 
that our own society has proceeded fur- 
ther along the line of the irrational 
rationalisation of the technological and 
social apparatus, and thus I support a 
political analysis that locates the prim- 
ary threat to world peace in this coun- 
try. 

However, it would be inaccurate to be- 
lieve that the social structure, as 
grasped in its unity and essential pat- 
tern, is the exclusive cause of national 
behaviour. My argument is rather that 
ordinarily the unity of social experience 
which issues forth in myth and also 
violence is too seldom understood as the 
significant cause of national behaviour 
that it is - which is not to say that it is 
the sole cause. 

The dispute within the peace movement 
is not so much between the aligned and 
the non-aligned, or even between the 
pacifists and the non-pacifists, for in 
both cases the disagreements are fairly 
clear. But within the ranks of the paci- 
fists the dispute tends to be most bitter, 
since it is based on fundamentally differ- 
ent definitions of social reality. For the 
liberal-rationalists the Communist coun- 
tries offer the primary problem in the 
cold war. I suspect that this view is a 
product of the price paid by their in- 
vestment in the status quo. To swallow 
this society as it is requires that it must 
be swallowed whole, and since it is os- 
tensibly peace-loving, its warlike pro- 
pensities must be seen as primarily re- 
active; that is to say, admittedly mis- 
taken but nevertheless the product of a 
prior threat. But in fact, I believe that 
the sort of socio-analytical approach I 
have suggested would see the cold war 
as primarily a product of cyclical inter- 
action resulting from the stresses in- 
herent in the nature of both societies. 

It would be best at any rate if both 
sides got their differences straight. At 
issue is not the question of who is 
Communist or anti-Communist. While it 
may seem to the liberal-rationalists that 
what I have called the radicals are un- 
wittingly fellow-travellers, this is not 
true if their analysis holds. Their insis- 
tence that the United States has war- 
like impulses that are built into the 
society constitutes an anti-Americanism 
which cannot therefore be made into 
a pro-Communism. 

But those who deny the analysis must 
accept the claims of the American poli- 
tical system at face value. From this 
perspective, the liberal-rationalists see 
the official definitions of reality as at 
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the style of life he is committed to is not repressive. Eros, the principle 
of creativity and play, finds not its highest expression but rather its 
most direct and blatant expression in sexuality. The purgation that is 


afforded by violence, moreover, is 


also easily available in a guilt-free 


and facile way. It all adds up.” Above, Secret Agent 007 is hotly 
caressed in a still from “‘ Thunderball.” 


least partially true. The important point 
is that it then follows that the causes 
of the cold war must therefore lie in 
those areas wherein the two blocs differ, 
rather than in the areas wherein they 
are alike. Thus Communist totalitarian- 
ism must be the original cause of the 
cold war, and our own policies a mis- 
guided but understandable response to it. 
Anti-Communism can then be seen as a 
rational, not a projective reaction. 


Implicit in the difference of perspective 
that I have defined are fundamental 
differences in how one views the work- 
ings of power, reason, unreason and 
freedom in society. From these differ- 
ences in turn flow differences in political 
analysis, and differences in strategy and 
in tactics. 

In strategy, the question is whether to 
create models of world order and initi- 
atives that do not affect the structure 


of the societies involved, or whether to 
focus on initiatives that would lead to 
a different model of society in all coun- 
tries. In tactics, the question is whether 
to reason with or perhaps. pressure the 
leadership to change its policies, or 
whether to increase the area of freedom 
in all ways within the society since the 
leadership is also determined in its 
reactions by the overall social experi- 
ence. 

Frankly, it is best that the differences in 
perspective among the peace movement 
be fully recognised, so that sterile de- 
bates centering around subsidiary posi- 
tions can be avoided. I doubt that we 
can reconcile these differences. But at 
least we can respect them. 


George Benello is Director of Adult 
Education at Goddard College, 
Plainfield, Vermont. 


Nigel Denison ACID TRUTHS 


The Acid Test, by Carolyn Anspacher 
(Peter Dawnay Ltd, 25s). 


The depersonalising effect of instituted 
justice has always been one of the most 
remarkable and at the same time re- 
grettable facets of modern society. In 
Britain the effect is successfully achieved 
by a brand of olde worlde bureaucracy 
which allows grievances to be aired only 
through the proper channels of protocol 
and precedent. In the US, however, the 
individual attains court room anonymity 
via the reverse procedure of over-ex- 
posure. The man is lost in a myth; all 
his routine emotions are turned into 
lawyer’s doubletalk, and his crime is 
sensationalised even before it’s turned 
over to the press. 

Such a crime was that of Geza De Kap- 
lany, a refugee doctor from the Hun- 
garian uprising who committed mayhem 
and murder upon the naked body of his 
young Californian/Hungarian wife with 
acid while in the grip of schizophrenic 
delusion. For the sensation-hungry this 
case incorporated all the essential titil- 
lations: the sadistic element, the politi- 
cal connotations, the respectable medical 
“front,” a collection of several “ third 
parties,” and an enigmatic defendant 
made even more so by the theatrical 
image-building of his lawyer. 


Carolyn Anspacher was a local journalist 
covering the trial at the time, and in 
her book The Acid Test (subtitled “ The 
Trial Of Dr De Kaplany ”’) she sets down 
the proceedings with, it must be said, 
far more compassion than one would 
expect from someone whose bread and 
butter it is to capitalise on such suffer- 
ing. Being an account of the trial, Miss 
Anspacher’s book does not contain a 
long lurid detailing of the crime itself. 
Her intended public, I should suspect, 
would more likely be devotees of Erle 
Stanley Gardner than De Sade, though 
somehow the circumstances of the case 
lack the cosiness of the typical Perry 
Mason undertaking. Nonetheless, many 
of the other features of court room 
fiction are included, such as the “ sur- 
prise witness” flown in from abroad, 
the contradictory medical evidence, and 
the “ cliff-hanger” chapter endings. 


The discovery of De Kaplany’s alter 
ego, “Pierre,” and his published auto- 
biography, the brief outline we are given 
of the doctor’s colourful history, and 
the changing attitude of De Vilbiss (de- 
fence counsel) towards his client as the 
trial proceeds, all make quite entertain- 
ing reading. But such an account should 
provide more than mere entertainment. 
Indeed, at times one has about as much 


contact with De Vilbiss and his client, 
as human beings, as one has with a 
comedian and his mother-in-law during 
a music hall joke. Despite the unique 
quality of the crime, De Kaplany re- 
mains as anonymous at the end of his 
three-ring-circus trial as he was at the 
beginning. 

Miss Anspacher is responsible to a cer- 
tain extent for this wooden portrayal of 
the central characters; perhaps she has 
a journalist’s innate sense of precis and 
expedience. However, this alienation of 
the audience in the court room, and 
also the reader, from the emotions and 
personalities of the defence counsel and 
the defendant is simply, for the most 
part, a mirror held up to American life 
and law. What The Acid Test lacks in 
human understanding, it makes up for 
in being a frightening record of law 
court histrionics and of pressures im- 
posed upon that luckless litmus of 
opinion, the jury. I use the image, 
obligedly, to stress that the real acid 
test does not rest with the murderer 
at all but with the sales technique of 
the defence counsel and the gullibility 
of the jury-consumer. If there is any 
conclusion to be drawn from Miss Ans- 
pacher’s book it is that the defendant, 
in this case at least, was a redundant 
figure. 
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Human rights for women 


This article by Betty Roszak, ex- 
ploring the parallel between the 
place of Negroes and the place of 
women in American society, was 
written in response to an article 
in the US journal, Liberation. But 
details apart, the basic line of her 
criticism can also be levelled at 
male-dominated societies outside 
the USA, including Britain. 


In the April 1966 issue of the American 
journal Liberation, in an article entitled 
“Sex and Caste,” Casey Hayden and 
Mary King cautiously raised some of the 
most basic questions about the man- 
woman relationship. First, they noted 
that parallels exist between treatment 
of Negroes and treatment of women in 
American society; that women’s subor- 
dination is assumed by the dominant 
power structure, and that the power 
structure exploits women asa subordin- 
ate caste. And, while new attitudes are 
arising among many people about the 
differences in race and the need for 
equality, when the question of female 
equality is raised, even among many 
radicals, one often gets the familiar 
response: that there is an inherent 
biological inferiority; that women are 
happy in a subordinate position; that 
women are too irrational, childlike or 
simple to participate seriously in a male 
society; that what is, is the way it should 
be; and a host of similar arguments 
which sound much like the arguments 
of a white racist. 

Further, they noted that women them- 
selves hold back from full’ participation 
in leadership and policy-making even 
within radical organisations, possibly be- 
cause they feel somehow that things 
need ‘more ‘ masculine” control. And 
when men are confronted with a concept 
of female equality, too often their re 
sponse is. either a defensive one, or one 
of ridiculing laughter at the very idea 
that this question needs to be taken 
seriously, 

Why have these obvious parallels be- 
tween Negroes and women as second 
class’ citizens been ignored? What ex- 
actly is the male reaction to the ‘very 
posing of the question of equal rights for 
women? What is the real role of women 


today in the world of work, and es- 
pecially in the peace and civil rights 
movements? And what place has the 
institution of marriage and its attend- 
ant complications in the quest for indi- 
vidual and social liberation? 
The only place I’ve seen most of these 
ideas explored and taken seriously is 
in a recent and remarkable book, 
Equality and Power, by Ronald Sampson 
(reviewed in Peace News by Bob Overy 
on April 8, 1966). Sampson, who is a 
lecturer in political theory at Bristol 
University, sees power, and its converse, 
the submission to power, as a chief force 
of corruption in the world; and he sees 
the man-woman relationship as a para- 
digm of domination and _ submission 
which, ultimately, through familial and 
parental roles, pervades all political re- 
lationships. Sampson, who is a Tolstoyan 
anarchist, sees politics, in fact, as noth- 
ing but the use of power in order to 
dominate. According to Tolstoy: 
“|. . it is the nature of a govern- 
ment not to submit to others but to 
exact submission from them, and a 
government is a government only in 
so far as it is able to exact sub- 
mission and not itself to submit, and 
so it always strives to that end and 
will never’ voluntarily abandon 
power.” (From The Kingdom of God is 
Within You.) 
According to this definition the role of 
government is the conventionally mascu- 
line one: to conquer, invade, enforce 
submission, to control and exact obe- 
dience. Thus we can see how the sexual 
relationship has in our society also been 
political. (As Norman Mailer repeatedly 
points out» in his fiction: ‘one partner 
usually exacts submission from ‘another. 
The joy of conventional’ masculinity 
comes to the man from ‘the wielding of 
his “weapon” [Mailer’s word] and the 
joy of conventional femininity comes 
to the woman from being annihilated by 
his weapon.) 
Sampson points out the thread of -con- 
tinuity from the male-dominated power- 
relationship of sex to the malé-dominated 
power aggression of international’ war 
and nuclear threat.’Since ‘the’ ideal of 
masculine power'is the subjection of the 
other,’' from © sexual ‘inequality ‘| comes 
man’s depredation of nature* and the 
earth’s resources, man's nationalistic 


This is an advertisement for Spry 
cooking fat, taken from “She” 
magazine. The caption reads, “ This 
is Annabel, George’s young sister. 
Her ambition? To get married and 
bake happily ever after.” Or, as 
Betty Roszak says, “ By the time a 
girl grows into a woman she has 
usually acquiesced to the image of 
herself as somehow inferior in a 
male society.” 


wars and the subjection of conquered 
peoples, and the unparalleled use of 
force and violence on a world-wide scale 
which we have almost come to accept 
as “normal” today. ; 
In a relationship of love, which is the 
antithesis of a relationship based on 
power, there is no submission and no 
dominance, but rather a sense of equality 
and identity with the other. ; 
Sampson examines the life and especially 
the childhood of John Stuart Mill, 
author of a classic essay, On The Sub- 
jection of Women, to show that the 
family relationship is as well a political 
one: the child knows the power of its 
parents and must submit from the day 
it is born. Mill wrote: 
“As between father and son, how 
many are the cases in which the 
father, in spite of real affection on 
both sides, obviously to all the world 
does not know nor suspect, parts of 
the son’s character familiar to his 
companions and equals. The truth is, 
that the position of looking up to 
another is extremely unpropitious to 
complete sincerity and openness with 
him.” 
This relationship of power reinforces the 
arrogance of the dominator and engen- 
ders servility and hidden resentment on 
the part of the submitter. This resent- 
ment can take many forms, only one 
of which is the lack of “complete sin- 
cerity and openness” with the domin- 
ator. Sampson points out that many 
women who are suppressed as individuals 
by their husbands and male society in 
general take their revenge upon their 
children, over whom they wield an im- 
Placable power. This in turn sets up 
the vicious circle of male hatred, fear, 
and dependence upon a cannibalistic 
mother. Nowhere is this more harrow- 
ingly depicted than in the works of 
August Strindberg, who fought unsuc- 
cessfully all his life with the problem 
(or mirage) of the war between the 
sexes. 
We are all captives in some degree or 
other of this stereotype. Men and 
women are expected to behave in cer- 
tain ways. Even on the radical left, 
where personal independence from 
stereotypic thinking is highly valued, 
and where much lip service is given to 
the equality of all human beings, and 
their individual needs to develop to their 
fullest potentialities, we find this way 
of thinking profoundly ingrained. A re- 
cent article on civil rights in Peace 
News quoted a young man as saying 
admiringly of Martin Luther King, “ He's 
got balls, after all.” Think what this 
means. Dr King has courage: he isn't 
a woman (one of those lesser, despised, 
yet so necessary creatures). So a woman 
with courage becomes a sexual anomaly 
are in the minds of enlightened radi- 
cals. 


Slave mentality 


This tough, brutal, laconic Hemingway 
school of thinking which divides the 
world into male dominators and female 
submitters, in nowhere made more clear 
than in Lyndon Johnson's now famous 
reference to the “ Nervous Nellies” who 
dare question his administration’s poli- 
cies in Vietnam. The implication is clear. 
You are nothing but a soft, passive, 
fearful female if you object to the war - 
and Johnson, of course, sees himself and 
his supporters as the obverse of the 
stereotype: the hard, aggressive, un- 
flinching male, replete with phallic ten- 
allon hat. 

ven people’ like Paul Goodman fall 
prey to the stereotype. When Goodman 
talks of youth growing’ up absurd in 
today's society, he gently ignores all 
girls. by saying, in effect, that they have 
no problems-of growing up, since’ they 
will merely graduate from a childhood 
home.into a ‘husband's home. Women 
really don't’ interest him, except” per- 
haps as’ sexual ' objects.” One’ ‘of © his 
favourite words and’'values is ‘“-manli- 
ness”’>;* What ‘he: really. means 'by’ this 
word, I think, is the virtues of honesty, 
self-respect,’ ‘the ‘strength of holding to 
one’s: convictions and of! refusing to‘be 
corrupted by 4+ corrupting world, ‘In 
what sense are these virtues “ manly "? 


Would Negroes sit back and smile 
tolerantly if someone slighted them in 
like manner, and used “white” as a 
word of great positive value? Yet women 
do just this. Rarely does a woman flinch 
(in’ public at least) at the bland male 
assumption that she will take a second- 
ary role in any function. At meetings, 
conferences, rallies, or wherever men 
and women work together, most women 
easily slip into their traditional domestic 
roles as silent partners willing to do the 
cooking, cleaning and washing up, even 
some secretarial work. But when it 
comes to ideas, policy-making, brain- 
storming, etc, we find the males doing 
the real work. 
If anyone, male or female, thinks at 
this point: isn’t it because women are 
generally incapable of cerebrating at the 
same high level as most men, and na- 
turally fall back to the things they do 
best? ... then the parallel with the Negro 
as a second-class citizen can be seen 
most clearly. And we can see how the 
Negro and the female self-image have 
been distorted to fit white and male 
expectations. 
The process starts very early, in the 
home usually, but in the peer group as 
well. For example, when my daughter 
was five, she complained to me that the 
boys on the playground weren't letting 
her drive the toy rocket-ship because, as 
she put it, “I’m a girl.” “ What differ- 
ence does that make?” I asked. Her 
reply was strange. ‘A girl may not be 
able to drive the rocket ship all the 
time, but the boys might need her when 
one of them gets tired.” In other words, 
the most she can aspire to is a second 
place. As Sampson puts it: 
“The assumptions of masculine prim- 
acy are so deep-seated in our culture 
that the real point is frequently not 
taken even today. For example, the 
story, no doubt apocryphal, of Sylvia 
Pankhurst trying to console one of her 
fellow-suffragettes in Holloway Prison 
by urging her, ‘Put your faith in 
God. She will help you,’ is guaranteed 
to cause amusement in any audience. 
But people are rarely conscious that 
there is anything odd about a culture 
in which such a story does seem ir- 
resistibly funny.” 
As a girl grows up she is repeatedly 
inculcated in hundreds of subtle ways 
with society’s ideas of what a girl may 
or may not attempt. A woman learns 
early not to compete in a masculine 
world. At school her teacher reprimands 
her for tomboyish behaviour if too much 
of her animal high spirits are shown. 
She is to wear skirts and show a proper 
modesty. If she reveals an interest in 
mechanical things, such as cars and 
clockwork, she is firmly guided away in 
the direction of more “ feminine” acti- 
vities: dolls, toy mops, play dishes. 
As she grows older, she learns from her 
own family and the others surrounding 
her, that a woman should marry, have 
children, and tak. care of a household 
as her first oblization. Any other acti- 
vities, such as professional careers or 
outside interests, must come second. 
Her husband’s job determines where 
they will live. He earns the money 
(valued above all else in our society), 
ne Leni the house. ‘ 
rom the mass media the girl learns 
that she must make herself beautiful as 
a sex object to be admired and won. 
Television and the movies show her 
again and again that the beautiful girl 
doesn’t need any brains to get her man, 
which is her chief raison d'etre. She 
experiences patronising male attitudes 
toward female executives, women driv- 
ers, women bread-earners, etc. In fact 
anywhere that woman begins to enter 
on equal terms in a previously male- 
dominated occupation, she can expect to 
find this derogation of her sex. 
As she grows into maturity, a girl ab- 
sorbs these falsehoods about her nature, 
accepting them as true. It is said woman 
is irrational. Very well, she need not try 
to achieve rationality; in fact, she must 
bn eh to be charmingly irrational in 
order to attract a man whose ego will 
be flattered and soothed by her irration- 
ality. The stereotype says she will “find 
fulfilment in her own femininity,” which 
Means she will accept the -status quo. 
The stereotype says she needn't serious- 
ly try to build a. career, especially in 
those fields such as medicine, law, and 
industry, which are male-dominated, and 
heavily exclusionist..So only the: excep- 
tional woman tries to compete, and: even 
in competing falls prey to obscure guilt 
reactions that come. from -not putting 
home and marriage. first., By the time ia 
girl ors into a. woman, she has usually 
acquiesced tothe .image.of herself: as 
somehow inferior in a male society. Of 
course, this is exactly what.happens 
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“ Parallels exist between the treatment of Negroes and treatment of 
women in American society; women’s subordination is assumed by the 
dominant power structure, and the power structure exploits women 
as a subordinate caste . . . When the question of female equality is 
raised, even among many radicals . . . too often their response is either 
a defensive one, or one of ridiculing laughter at the very idea that this 
question needs to be taken seriously . . . It is immoral to allow oneself 
to be forced into an inferior position; and thus the logical way for 
feminine indignation to go would be towards a female revolution on 
the scale of the present Negro revolution.” 


continued from page 4 


with the Negro’s image of himself in a 
white-dominated society. 

The great difference today between these 
two oppressed castes is that while the 
Negro is beginning to break through the 
stereotype and to free himself, the 
woman is usually not even conscious that 
she is acquiescing to an inferior status. 
The Negro will no longer accept the 
immorality of submission. But in spite 
of all that the feminists suffered at the 
turn of the century, female emancipation 
has not yet come. The feminists’ heart- 
breaking struggle and incipient revolu- 
tion have been aborted by male society 
with help from acquiescing female 
“Aunt Thomasinas” who, with their 
husbands, laugh patronisingly at the 
suffragettes or anything else connected 
with women’s rights. 


Penis envy 


Much of women’s acquiescence comes 
from the overwhelming influence of 
Freudian psychology on popular thought. 
Women have been sold a bill of goods 
by the Freudians, starting with Freud 
himself. He believed firmly in the in- 
equality of the sexes, and in fact treated 
his wife as a lovely, charming doll, who 
must by all means be protected from 
the realities of the male world. Samp- 
son prints the following excerpt from 
one of Freud's letters: 
“|. Nature has determined woman's 
destiny through beauty, charm and 
sweetness. Law and custom have much 
to give women that has been withheld 
from them, but the position of women 
will surely be what it is: in youth an 
adored darling and in mature years 
a loved wife.” 
The Freudian orthodoxy which stems 
from Freud’s own puritanical and Vic- 
torian world view sees woman as the 
biological receptacle. Her function is 
reproduction; her fulfilment should be 
in child-bearing. If a woman aspires to 
anything else her motivation must come 
from penis envy. If she protests, she is 
showing her desire to castrate the male, 
and bring him to her penis-less level. 
This argument may be part of the answer 
to the puzzle of female acquiescence to 
the inequality between the sexes. It’s 
damnable to be accused of penis envy 
if you want a professional career or a 
life outside the pale of the home. Better 
not to try to compete at all, think many 
silent thousands, turning to baby and 
house-minding instead. 
Meanwhile, there are those many voices 
which flatter the woman back into the 
home; those men who idealise women’s 
biological role into some grand symbol 
of Earth and Nature, invested with 
some kind of magical life-force which 
will eventually bring rationalistic, me- 
chanistic-crazed men back to their senses 
again. This is one of those deep philo- 
sophical truths which unfortunately can 
be distorted and corrupted, because we 
deal with real people, not symbols. The 
effect of idealising woman is often the 
same as subjugating her. Whether she 
is caged or put on a pedestal, she is 
still not allowed to enter into the world 
of men. 
In this kind of “idealisation” we can 
again see a parallel with the white 
image of the Negro. There is the same 
ambivalent fear and admiration for the 
Negro as the embodiment of the 
“darker side” of man, the unconscious, 
the antithesis of rational control: 
Again, Negro history has been com- 
pletely ignored or slighted in the teach- 
ing of American history, but what about 
the history of the feminist movement 
(which, in the USA, is intimately ‘con- 
nected »with ‘abolitionism) andthe story 
of the sufferings of those brave women 
of England and America.who fought for 
equal rights? — , 
We should always remember, as with 
white-Negro relations, what the stereo- 
type does to the dominant caste. Boys 
aren’t supposed to cry, be soft or sen- 
sitive in any. way, of care about the 60- 
called. feminine subjects, such ag cook- 
ing, child rearing, art, music, dancing. 
These..feelings..must ~ .be— strongly —re- 
pressed, but they remain to distort the 


lives of many men as much as the stereo- 
type distorts the lives of women. The 
woman is supposed to be all emotion, 
passivity, helplessness. The man must be 
rational, active, often brutally forceful. 
But we all Know that these qualities are 
present in each of us to some degree 
at varying times. 

How outmoded this division of functions 
and characteristics has become. There is 
no longer a need for large families 
(quite the opposite); the institution of 
marriage is disintegrating; the prospect 
of unlimited leisure looms somewhat 
menacingly before us; war and the 
threat of violence pervade our lives. Of 
what use to society now are the male- 
female stereotypes? This is the question 
we must begin to explore. Blame and 
vituperation - a war between the sexes - 
are as irrelevant as Negroes hating 
whites for the ills they have borne as 
an oppressed race. It is understandable 
to hate and resent those who have tried 
to keep you from becoming your true 
self, but real equality can never come 
from hatred and resentment. They are 
beside the point, unless the indignation 
of the oppressed is put to some con- 
structive use. As Sampson repeats, it is 
immoral to allow oneself to be forced 
into an inferior position; and thus the 
logical way for feminine indignation to 
go (though Sampson doesn’t say this) 
would be towards a female revolution on 
Ne scale of the present Negro revolu- 
ion. 


Betty Roszak lives in California; she 
reviews ballet and dance for the listener- 
subscribed radio, KPFA. She is married 
to Theodore Roszak, who was editor of 
roe News from October 1964 to April 
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LEARNING TO LOVE 


Learning To Live by Beatrix Tudor-Hart 
(Thames & Hudson 25s) 


I hadn't read many pages of this book 
before I began to conceive a violent 
prejudice against it. It appeared to be 
written by an academic psychologist 
with strong behaviourist leanings - dia- 
grams of the human brain, accounts of 
rats in mazes - that sort of thing. I was 
well conditioned in my youth against 
behaviourism by the Freudians, and I’ve 
never been unconditioned. 

Discouraged, I took a look through the 
index, which to my surprise revealed as 
many references to Freud as to Pavlov. 
Dr Spock has only one mention - but 
what an interesting one! The author 
quotes him as saying: “If mothers were 
never to train their babies to use potties 
they would become continent of their 
own accord by the time they were three 
or four years old,” and adds: “ How 
true this is.” This was encouraging, and 
as I never was one of those reviewers 
who content themselves with a look down 
the index and a dip here and there, I 
pressed resolutely on. 

I’m not quite sure who Miss Tudor-Hart 
is writing for. She seems to have parents 
in mind as well as students and teachers, 
but the style and format are a bit text- 
booky for the general reader, and I 
cannot say that I found it very easy 
reading. 

When I have said that, I have said all of 
a negative nature that I can find to 
say about this admirable book. It is 
richly rewarding. Miss Tudor-Hart may 
start with diagrams of the brain and 
accounts of: how reflexes are conditioned, 
and her references to the great Viennese 
genius: may seem to be no more than 
a stiff bow made in duty. But she’arrives 
at all the conclusions that I should hope 
a good Freudian would arrive at, and 
can I say more? “i 
As.a matter of fact I’ ean: For myself, 
50 far as'I can be said to have any ideas 
on’ *‘ Child behaviour from “birth’°to 
adolescence "' (the! sub-title of ‘the! book) 
they'-derive rather from ‘my’’general 
philosophy’ of life’ than-from the” teac 
ings of any school of psychology. I am 


a Christian; as a Christian a pacifist; 
as a pacifist a libertarian and non-pun- 
isher. These basic attitudes have all 
manner of corollaries in the nurture of 
the young. But we live in a scientific age 
and it is not enough to say “ Whacking 
kids is evil, don’t do it’; one finds, by 
a process of rationalisation, reasons 
based on psychological teachings. 

This, at any rate, is what I have always 
done, and the conclusions I have reached 
- backed up by the teachings of the 
hormic psychologists . are very much 
akin to those reached by Miss Tudor 
Hart - backed up by a more eclectic 
range of psychological teaching. Whether 
she is guilty of the same process of 
rationalisation as myself I do not know, 
but in any case, good luck to her. 

She comes down heavily on the side 
of demand-feeding in infancy, and in- 
deed of demand-sleeping, maintaining - 
rightly, I believe - that the child will 
establish its own routine which it will 
gradually amend as the weeks and 
months pass. This is good pacifist, liber- 
tarian doctrine whatever else it may be, 
and the same attitude permeates the 
whole book. 

To my delight she questions . with good 
effect - the common assumption that 
man is by nature aggressive, though I 
would have liked to see her develop 
this a little further. It is a very com- 
mon assumption .and I believe we have 
got to learn that several widely accepted 
assumptions that Western man has lived 
with for thousands of years are in fact 
common fallacies: After all we have al- 
ready had to accept that several deeply 
held convictions were completely falla- 
cious; to mention only two, the one that 
the universe consists of a flat earth 
arched over by the heavens, and the one 
that economic society was not. viable 
without slavery. 

We may now have to begin challenging 
the assumption that human behaviour 
can be effectively improved by the use 
of punishment and that man is by na- 
ture aggressive. Man’s aggressiveness, 
Miss Tudor-Hart suggests, owes much 
more to nurture than’to nature; and 
it is the frustrating, punishing, freedom- 


inhibiting kind of nurture so common 
to Western society over the centuries 
that is largely responsible. I wonder if 
it is too soon to argue that 19th century 
authoritarianism and restrictiveness is 
the cause of 20th century bloody- 
mindedness; and that the relative liber- 
tarianism of this century’s way of up- 
bringing will usher in the new era of 
peace? 

The old assumptions may prove to be 
correct. But I am convinced (and so is 
Miss Tudor-Hart) that we never shall 
have that new era of peace and concord 
until child nurture and education are 
much freer than they have so far been. 
The trouble is that there is so much 
misunderstanding of what is meant by 
freedom in childhood - misunderstand- 
ing which this book should do much to 
dispel. As A. S. Neill says, giving a 
child freedom doesn’t mean he’s en- 
titled to jump about on top of your 
grand piano. Nor does it mean that 
authority may not be used to keep an 
infant from dangers it does not under 
stand. Above all it does not mean . as 
so many people with a half-baked un- 
derstanding of this approach assume - 
that a loving parental authority must 
never be exercised. 

We have punished for so long that we 
have come to assume that “Thou shalt 
not” has no meaning unless it is accom- 
panied by a threat. Some parents, hav- 
ing grasped the idea that punishment is 
evil, assume that as they may not punish 
they must'!abandon parental. authority. 
Miss. Tudor-Hart shows «how : fallacious 
this is.and describes in detail_how child- 
ren can léarn to become happy, socially. 
minded persons without the use of in- 
hibiting, restrictive, punitive authority; 
how indeed such an upbringingiis bound 
to, produce the opposite. result-from the 
one we seek. I hope that Learning To 
Live will enjoy the wide circulation that 
it deserves - and that our society needs. 


David. Wills; who has worked with “de- 
linquent ”. and..disturbed -ehildren for 


_many years, ig the aathor of a biography 
* of Homer Lane, 


réviewed in Peace News 
on May I, 1964. 
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THE EVOLUTION REVOLUTION 


The Changing Mind, by John Roddam 
(Jonathan Cape, 30s). 


At first sight John Roddam appears to 
have written an up-to-date summary of 
knowledge about man’s place in nature, 
a kind of sixth form reader of the sub- 
ject which a schoolmaster might recom- 
mend as a fill-up between examinations 
and the end of term. 
Even at this level he has written a 
remarkable book, but his concern is not 
with summarising; rather, it is with 
interpreting, with grasping the philoso- 
phical meaning of the drift of life of 
which, for the time being, we are mas- 
ters. And he succeeds in a way which 
makes one want to prop the book open 
on the bathroom shelf as one shaves, 
and then impels one to go on in the 
tube several stations beyond one’s des- 
tination. 
His opening chapters are concerned 
with the physical stuff of the universe 
from its most elemental origins, and 
one of his most arresting insights stems 
from his insistence that the basic laws 
of the physical world still govern the 
conditions upon which we must seek our 
way today. Elementary, you may say, 
but see how he expresses it. 
Speaking of the way in which the pair- 
ing of genes enables a species to adapt 
itself to sudden changes of environment, 
or sudden challenges to its mode of life, 
he goes on to say: 
“It is clear, then, at least that evolu- 
tion does not occur through a series of 
sharp steps. Evolution feels its way 
forward with the utmost circumspec- 
tion. It tests the ground before it 
treads on it. It permits the most re- 
volutionary newcomer to make a pro- 
posal, but it never adopts a proposal 
without subjecting it ta the most viru- 
lent cross-examination and the sever- 
est criticism. It acts, in fact, as man 
should act - with complete freedom 
and nonconformity of mind. No change 
is too spectacular to contemplate, yet 
no change without the most rigorous 
tests will be adopted.” 
But everything here is related to the 
author’s attempts to account for the 
phenomenon of mind. What in fact is 
mind? What is its function and purpose? 
What is its destiny? His harking back 
to gasses and elements whirling in space 
before this planet came to exist, is fol- 
Jowed by a succinct and compelling ac- 
count of the course of life from inor- 
ganic forms on to the lowliest forms of 
organic structure and thence by succes- 
sive stages of ever-increasing complex- 
ity to the apearance of man, homo 
sapiens, thinking man, the latest (but 
we have no reason at all to suppose the 
last) of a bewildering prolixity of evolu- 
tionary experiments on this particular 
planet dating back as far perhaps as 
1,500 million years. Even this is but a 
prelude, as it were, to the appearance 
of mind, and a description of the way 
it has manifested itself. through succes- 
sive civilisations down to our own. 
He briefly, but never for a moment 
forgetful of the uninstructed general 
reader to whom he {s addressing him- 
self, surveys the attributes of mind: 
speech, memory, cognition, etc, to reach 
a quite remarkable deduction: 
“Until comparatively recently, until 


- may we hazard a date? - 7,000 years 
ago, at the beginning of history, mind 
was less an individual than a group 
phenomenon; and family, troop and 
herd and all groupings from man 
downwards acted and thought - within 
their limitations - socially as entities 
comprising a few or many parts.” 
Individualism, self-awareness, he argues, 
may well coincide with the beginnings 
of recorded (i.e. man-recorded) history. 
The last critical 7,000 years, comprising 
as it does a mere one per cent of the 
whole period since man first appeared, 
saw then not only the beginning of 
history, but the beginning of modern 
man himself. 


The process was not, is not, even. The 
kind of group social order, in which 
the individual is simply part of the 
whole and little more, still prevails in 
some remote and primitive tribes (which 
is one reason why they hold so much 
fascination for anthropologists and 
others), and one sees a similar uneven 
development in the division today, 
between those who, following Freud, 
have some awareness of the nature of 
unconscious motivation, especially their 
own, and those, like many of our high 
court judges for example, who appear 
to have none at all. 

In this light it is clear that the com- 
munist concept of man as being a sub- 


Merfyn Turner 


Taking liberties 


The Police And _ Civil Liberties, by 
Stuart Bowes (Lawrence & Wishart 
45s). 


It is unlikely that Stuart Bowes’ book 
will change the unconverted. He makes 
his point so relentlessly, and at times 
indiscriminatingly, that he may cause 
even the converted to falter. The issues 
he deals with are not simple and clear- 
cut. That police protect Fascist marchers 
does not automatically mean they are 
fellow-travellers, any more than violence 
towards passive demonstrators indicates 
of necessity the policeman’s hatred of 
their cause. 


The primary function of the police is 
the maintenance of the law. How they 
go about it seldom has one simple ex- 
planation. Policemen are not merely 
policemen; they belong in communities, 
and they express the attitudes of their 
communities. The violence they showed 
to the demonstrators at the time of the 
Greek royal visit was deplorable; but it 
shouldn’t be isolated from the verbal 
violence of some politicians, or from 
the hostility that many people show to- 
wards the demonstrators. 


Policemen often demonstrate what so- 
ciety at large may legally only feel. The 
policeman has power conferred upon him 
by society; if the job offered no power 
there would be no policemen. This power 
expresses itself in excesses which society 
cannot afford to admit. But it also shows 
itself in simple acts, like the stopping 
of a car so that a child may safely cross 
the street. This is the image which 
society needs to create. It leads ulti- 
mately to a complete inability to recog- 
nise any other, a point which Stuart 
Bowes illustrates so effectively. 

A policeman is a man under orders. 
How he carries out his orders is deter- 
mined partly by his own make-up, but 
also by the make-up of the superior 
officer who gives the order, as well as 
by the situation or climate in which the 
order is executed. Stuart Bowes fails to 
do justice to the police when he deals 
with these issues. Demonstrators unfail- 
ingly have all the virtue on their side, 
the police have all the brutalities. 


James Wright 


AUTUMN BEGINS IN 
MARTIN’S FERRY, OHIO 


In the Shreve High football stadium, 

I think of Polacks nursing long beers in Tiltonsville, 

And grey faces of Negroes in the blast furnace at Benwood, 
And the ruptured night watchman of Wheeling Steel, 


Dreaming of heroes. 


All the proud fathers are ashamed to go home. 
Their women cluck like starved pullets, 


Dying for love. 
Therefore, 


Their sons grow suicidally beautiful 


At the beginning of October, 


And gallop terribly against each other’s bodies. 


I cannot believe, even as a reader of 
Peace News, that the police “ were en- 
couraging motorists to charge their cars 
into demonstrators. A London bus tried 
to run me over, and nearly succeeded.” 
Such injudicious selection of complaints 
weakens the case which Mr Bowes so 
unrelentingly builds, and which needs 
no second-rate support anyway. 

However, Stuart Bowes is to be praised 
for attempting a work of this nature. 
It may not be a work of balance and 
true perspective. It fails to see the other 
side of the picture. But it succeeds in 
impressing on the reader the responsi- 
bility that he bears for the protection 
of rights which he has inherited from 
the struggles and the sacrifices of those 
who have gone before him. 


ordinate adjunct of the state is really 
a biological reversion of a most primitive 
form. This is surely the real lie in the 
throat of national patriotism of any kind 


too! Today -all governments seem to 
be accepting this concept of man’s status 
in practice whilst denouncing it verbally 
(what else do war preparations amount 
to?), so we had better beware. 

There is a touch of banality about some 
of Roddam’s conclusions and also some 
confusion. He regards the nation state as 
the natural successor of the city state 
after the latter had exhausted its possi- 
bilities during 2,000 years of chequered 
development. 

Here, I think, he misreads the evidence 
and confuses mere size with the more 
important biological virtue of complex- 
ity. There is abundant evidence that the 
city state has more suited man’s capa- 
cities and disposition than any other 
form of government. On the other hand, 
there is abundant evidence that with 
their colossal wars, their disposition to 
violence and creative sterility, nation 
states are perhaps the most imposing 
of all the blunders that the biological 
thrust has manifested. Like the dinosaur, 
they have developed attributes which 
can only presage their total eclipse and 
extinction, and we must battle to ensure 
they don’t take us with them. 

But momentous as these issues are, 
they are matters upon which there is 
bound to be considerable divergence of 
views. The plain fact here is that Rod- 
dam has written a first-rate book which 
will engross and reward any ordinarily 
literate mind that takes it up. It abounds 
with sudden flashes of wisdom over a 
very wide range but never for a moment 
is the going heavy. He carries his learn- 
ing lightly and conveys it with a skill 
and grace which makes me at least 
thoroughly envious. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


George Benello’s idea that the Russian 
and American systems are a lot more 
alike than anyone cares to think was 
given pictorial form by our cartoonist 
Donald Rooum some four years ago. 
His ‘Russamerican” was a familiar 
figure for some time, but we seem to 
have forgotten him lately. Perhaps he 
is due for a revival. 


But I learn from 7. F. Stone’s Weeklu 
that the Tunisian paper Jeune Afrique 
runs a comic strip about the adventures 
of a secret agent fighting the Octogon. 
The Octogon is the HQ of the SAR - the 
Se aaneucan Republic. Scooped, I 


* s e 


The Friends Peace and International 
Relations Committee have produced a 
study outline, based on Ted Dunn's 
excellent anthology, Search for Alterna- 
tives to War and Violence. The book 
was suggested reading matter in the 
i schools programme, One World, in 


The study outline asks questions which 
range from “Do you agree that every- 
one ‘needs an enemy’?” to quite com- 
plicated questions about the Common 
Market or the United Nations force in 
the Congo. It is intended for sixth- 
formers, colleges and discussion groups 
in general. It costs a shilling from 
Housmans, or 6s a dozen from Leonard 
Caton, “ Newlands,” Long Road, Man- 
ningtree, Essex. 


There are still a limited number of 
Alternatives to War and Violence itself 
left, price 7s 6d. 


Readers will be interested to know that 
Ronald Sampson, whose book Equality 
and Power is liberally referred to by 
Betty Roszak in her article on pages 
4 and 5, is dividing all his royalties 
from the book between the Peace News 
fund and Christian Action. The treas- 
urer was delighted recently to receive 
a fat cheque from sales so far, and 
it is additionally comforting to know 
that the paperback rights have just been 
sold in America for a handsome sum. 
The book regrettably has aroused much 
less interest in Britain than in America: 
it is required reading, for example, for 
this year’s Christmas session at the 


Joan Baez Institute for the Study of 
Non-violence at Carmel, California. If 
Peace News readers, belatedly, want to 
learn what Sampson has to say about 
power and the family at first hand, the 
book costs 35s and is published by 
Heinemann Educational Books. If you 
can’t afford that, you can always order 
it from your library. 


* * * 


Another book whose presence readers 
may be pleased to note, is the story of 
Tim Mouse (The World’s Work, 18s) 
by Judy Brook. I was glad to see that 
her illustrated children’s story, about 
how some field mice are saved by Tim 
and Mr Brown the badger from two 
beastly dogs and a cat, is dedicated to 
“Manolis.” For Peace News published 
her tribute to the late Manolis Papout- 
sakis in May this year. 


* . 7 


Just before Christmas, too late for last 
week's issue (in which I unaccountably 
failed to figure, anyway), I received a 
gloomy pair of cuttings from the 
Liverpool Echo. 


One item related how a mother of ten 
children had been jailed for a month for 
stealing children’s clothes; the magis- 
trate, after hearing a plea for leniency 
which said that the woman's husband 
was often ill and they were living “on 
the bread line,” said: “ We have to pro- 
woe shopkeepers from this kind of of- 
ence.” 


The other item explained that Liverpool 
shopkeepers were having a very good 
Christmas, and possibly a record year. 
Somehow something doesn’t fit together. 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 138s. 6 months 26s. 
1 year 50s. 


Abroad (seamail): 3 months 12s. 6 months 34s. 
1 year 46s. Add 10s pa for pamphiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 1és 64. 
6 months 32s 64. 1 year 63s. 


India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5a. 6 months 3és 10d. 1 year 72s. 


Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d. 6 months 4s 2d. 1 year 80s, 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, ¢/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Vietnam theatre 


If Jim Radford’s piece in the Decem- 
ber 16 Peace News, ‘‘ Vietnam Theatre 
of Farce,” had been only what he called 
“a biased report,” we could have 
tolerated it without replying because we 
thought the whole episode would have 
been better forgotten. 

But his report was not only prejudiced. 
Some of it was incorrect. Many things 
could be said about it. But we want 
simply to try to remedy the inaccuracies. 
We are five of the eight people (includ- 
ing Jim Radford) who were arrested, 
tried and convicted for interrupting the 
Labour Party conference church service 
in Brighton. We are also five of about 
fifteen people who had hoped to be able 
to make what, in our opinion, is a par- 
ticularly important political point which 
we believed would not otherwise be 
made at the Jeannetta Cochrane Theatre 
on December 11. 

Vietnam Free Elections was produced 
by the Traverse Theatre Company. At a 
discussion with four of the members 
of this company, Andy Anderson, when 
asked which character he would like to 
play, said he would like one which the 
producers had neither mentioned nor 
included in their plans - a character who 
just happens to make up some 90% of 
the Vietnamese population, i.e. a peas- 
ant. Asked by Charles Marowitz, one of 
the producers, how he envisaged this 
character being played, Anderson ex- 
plained that since the vast majority 
of people throughout history never have 
had real representation at conferences 
which decide their destiny, he saw this 
character as a sort of ghostly one cry- 
ing out to be heard, but continually 
being stopped by the party members at 
the conference who always know what 
is best for him. 

The producers said they thought this 
was a good idea, and if Andy Anderson 
would prepare his piece they would ar- 
range for him to be stopped whenever 
he tried to get in a few words. They 
also made clear that, for them, this pro- 
duction was purely experimental and 
was theatrically aesthetic rather than 
political. 

Almost a week before the event was 
due to take place, Anderson was given 
the “background” to his character. It 
had been prepared by the Traverse 
Theatre Co. But the character had 
changed. It was now “Leader of the 


the Editor 
Guild of Peasant Farmers - with 1,500 
members.” 

Andy prepared a rought draft of what he 
thought might be said. Since this was 
supposed to be theatre, the character 
of a Vietnamese peasant was construed 
to be symbolic of the majority of the 
world’s people for whom, it was sug- 
gested, the key to real freedom is to 
begin to manage their own affairs - 
their own lives. 

Some fifteen people were contacted who 
all fully agreed that, should this 
“theatrical event,” despite misgivings, 
prove to be theatrical, there should be 
a symbolic “taking over” of the con- 
ference by “ peasants’ somewhere near 
to the end of the evening. A few 
speeches were to be made on the theme 
outlined above. 

In the theatre on December 11, the 
actual production was dead. It didn’t 
even begin to get an atmosphere of 
drama. At the meeting on November 30, 
the producers had said that there would 
be a discussion in the theatre among the 
audience for the first hour on the pur- 
pose of the experiment and how it 
might/could/should be carried out. Had 
this been done, the chances of its being 
some kind of success would have been 
greatly increased. What they in fact did 
was to take off a few groups of people 
from the foyer and “ brief” them. This 
consisted mainly of telling them to do 
as they were told or go and get their 
money back. (Everybody had to pay five 
shillings, so the producers got their ex- 
periment for nothing.) 

Each of the six “official delegates” 
spoke for ten minutes or more. The 
first speaker from the audience (whom 
Jim Radford referred to as “a member 
of the Solidarity group” - there were 
four in an audience of about 200) was 
Andy Anderson, who vainly attempted 
to dramatise the situation. What Jim 
Radford called the “interminable 
length” of his speech actually lasted 
four minutes. Had he said the whole of 
his piece, it would have lasted ten 
minutes. The symbolic “taking over” 
of the conference had long since been 
abandoned. The heckling, which Jim 
Radford called “ barracking,” did not 
involve any of us and only three of the 
other ten. ; 

The typewritten script which Jim Rad- 
ford says “one of the wreckers left 
behind,” was one of the only three 
copies of the rough draft referred to 
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above. It was not left behind. It was 
given to Jenny Radford during the 
speeches from the stage and she later 
gave it to Jim Radford. 

Nic Walter, Heather Russell, Derek 
Russell, Bernard Miles, Andy Anderson, 
53a Westmoreland Road, Bromley, Kent. 


Lists taken 


Lists of our subscribers, sellers and con- 
tacts were taken by Glasgow CID during 
recent raids on the homes of several 
Glasgow Solidarity group members. This 
is now hindering our work, and we 
would be pleased if those of your read- 
ers who know that their addresses were 
on our files would send them to us. 

George Williamson, Scottish Solidarity, 
c/o 33 Kelvingrove Street, Glasgow C3. 


Civil disobedience 


You ask the question ‘ Whatever hap- 
pened to civil disobedience?” from 
which the reader might infer that it was 
all over. 

Large-scale civil disobedience certainly 
came to an end, at least for the time 
being, with the “ Greek ” demonstrations 
of 1963. Yet civil disobedience is as 
needful and as real today as ever it was 
- only its scope and character are very 
different. In the last few months people 
have appeared in court in Morecambe, 
Brighton, London, Birmingham and 
Cambridge facing charges arising out 
of civil disobedience. 

In the 1961/63 period action was on the 
grand scale and took place either at 
military bases or in city centres, Lon- 
don especially. Today civil disobedience 
is dispersed, small-scale and usually of 
local origin. There is certainly a major 
decline in physical terms, but an im- 
portant new quality is emerging - that 
of civil disobedience on one’s own door- 
step. This might ultimately have much 
more significance than “mass” action 
in remote places. 

No-one outside Cambridge, for example, 
will have heard of the struggle to re- 
assert the freedom of speech in the 
Cambridge market place, but only a few 
days ago two peace actionists were 
summonsed for conducting a successful 
peace in Vietnam meeting there in de- 
fiance of a Guildhall edict. And to the 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


I see there is the usual crop of people 
in the prints talking about the books 
they have read during the past year. 
If I may join the party, I would like 
to plonk for Louis Fischer’s Life of 
Mahatma Gandhi. The more I read and 
ponder Gandhi's life, the more I am 
confirmed in my view that he towers in 
majesty above our entire historical 
epoch. One has to go as far back as 
Jesus to find a comparable figure and 
one whose mark on humanity over the 
centuries is likely to be so enobling and 
indelible. If I, could relive my youth 
I would, as soon as I had left school, 
have badgered my way to India just for 
the prospect of seeing him and talking 
with him, and to the end of my days I 
shall regret that I didn't. 
To some it seems that Gandhi’s short- 
comings are evidence of his lack of 
moral worth and make him a figure less 
commendable to our interest. But there 
is something to be,said for saints being 
made of mortal clay rather than being 
conceived by virgin births, the blowing 
of noses in Valhalla, and similar means 
on record. Nobody, as far as I know, 
regards the summit of Everest as less 
awe-inspiring for having its base on 
solid earth. 
Fischer is wise to have given us his sub- 
ject with warts and all; he makes it 
clear that only towards the end of his 
life did Gandhi begin to see the shock- 
ing price of personality malformation 
that prolonged sexual repression (Gand- 
hi used to call it “ abstinence’) could 
roduce. Until then he had insisted on 


t as a, rigid rule. in his ashram. He, 


makes, it clear too that Gandhi. was, in 


some respects, an abominable parent 
whose conduct was responsible in part 
for the alcholism and early death in a 
vagrant’s ward of one of his sons. This, 
and other points, are evidence that in 
his harrowing search for truth the 
Mahatma sometimes stumbled, but it 
cannot detract from his achievement in 
reaching the heights he did. 

Incidentally Gandhi was rather a bore 
as a writer, and his autobiography, My 
Experiments with Truth, is often very 
heavy going. Fischer’s book, by con- 
trast, is intensely absorbing from the 
first to the last page, so any reader who 
has been put off by the former ought 
not to assume he can afford to miss the 
latter. ‘ 


* 2 » 


The idea that the problem of inflation 
could be resolved by mass unemploy- 
ment was, I used to think, exploded by 
Maynard Keynes. In any case the prob- 
lem of waning confidence in the pound 
is scarcely one which will be solved by 
such means. If the gnomes of Zurich 
take a favourable view of a country’s 
currency, simply because the queues out- 
side labour exchanges are lengthening 
and industrial production is declining 
steeply, then the world of high finance 
must be even more of a mad hatter’s 
tea-party than I had supposed. One ques- 
tion nobody seems to have posed is 
what happens if, having achieved a total 
of half a million or more of workless 
dole recipients, we then have another 
sterling crisis? Those who suppose this 
just can’t happen betray a lack of under- 
standing of the real nature of Britain’s 
monetary problems. 

However that may be, Mr Wilson is 
showing an astonishing ineptitude over 
the Rhodesian question and this is 
likely to undermine his survival pros- 
pects even more than his mishandling 
of the economy. Harold’s conduct is a 
sohering reminder of the time-lag that 
is,apt to ensue from a change in power 
status. and. the. effect on policy. Britain 


has never had the slightest prospect of 
achieving any results over Rhodesia 
either by force or sanctions. It is not a 
scrap of use talking about Britain’s 
moral responsibility to the people of 
Rhodesia when she no longer possesses 
the kind of power that enabled her to 
assume it in the first place. 

I cannot think what possesses my friend 
Simon Kapwepwe to call on Wilson to 
send troops, and to assume he is a 
machiave]lian monster when he doesn’t. 
Effective force to decide this question 
is in Salisbury and Washington, and if 
Washington won’t act, London is no more 
able to to step in than is Bangkok or 
Helsinki. The Rev Ralph Bell shows the 
beginnings of another solution in his 
proposals for a non-violent approach, 
but he misconceives the elements of the 
problem so cardinally that it is unlikely, 
to say the least, that they will bear 
much fruit. The blunt fact is that the 
solution to the problem of the oppressed 
Africans of Rhodesia, as indeed of South 
Africa too, must come from the Africans 
themselves. If we desire the solution to 
be non-violent, we would be advised to 
chalk up a few victories for non-violence 
in Britain before we assume such revo- 
lutions are exportable. But Mr Wilson 
is a power politician rather than an 
apostle of non-violence, and I am at a 
loss to see what he can do in his own 
terms except to change the subject. 


Poor Castro! Worried about what he 
calls ‘ bureaucratisation,” he sets up a 
commission to investigate it. What hap- 
pens to the commission? A_ sentence 
from one of his recent speeches, which 
sounds like a Private Eye skit on a 
Castro speech, tells all. Says Premier 
Castro to the doubtless solemnly atten- 
tive ladies of the Federation of Cuban 
Women, “ We must debureaucratise the 
Commissions of Struggle Against 
Bureaucracy.” 

That calls for another commission, I'll 


warrant. 
JOHN PAPWORTH 


people of Cambridge there is no doubt 
(more’s the pity perhaps) that that ac- 
tion means more than spectacular efforts 
in the remote fastnesses of Marham, 
Lakenheath and Whitehall. 
The story of the Corby demonstration 
last summer was never written up but 
is very much in line with the Cambridge 
experience. In Corby the arbitrary 
authority of the police was successfully 
challenged - it was a case of civil dis- 
obedience without arrests, a phenone- 
mon that deserves more thinking about 
than it has had to date. 
The fact is that in countless places 
throughout the country we have either 
lost or are threatened with the loss of 
the right of the freedom of speech in 
public places. A right can be slowly 
eroded by default of its exercise. If the 
right of free speech is not exercised it 
will certainly not survive. 
In places where there has been no acti- 
vity for a long time the police and local 
authorities tend to assume that they can 
do as they please. There is only one 
answer to that - action. Every place 
ought to have its own Hyde Park 
Corner and in no place should we be 
shepherded into some remote corner. 
The most likely open space in the centre 
of the town should be the people’s by 
right. " 
The’ law in the case, other than local 
by-laws, is the law concerning obstruc- 
tion, and in this connection people 
would be well advised to familiarise 
themselves with the judgment of Lord 
Parker, the Lord Chief Justice, in the 
case of Nagy v. Weston 1965. Counsel 
for the prosecution will have other 
judgments to refer to (especially that 
of the Arrowsmith case) but Lord 
Parker’s is the most recent. It reads as 
follows: 
“Tt is indoubtedly true - counse) for 
the prosecution is quite right - that 
there must be proof that the use in 
question was an unreasonable use. 
Whether or not the use amounting to 
an obstruction is or is not an unreas- 
onable use of the highway is a question 
of fact. It depends on all the circum- 
stances, including the length of time 
the obstruction continues, the place 
it occurs, the purpose for which it is 
done, and, of course, whether it does 
in fact cause an actual obstruction as 
opposed to a potential obstruction.” 
(my emphasis - P.C.) - Law Reports, 
1965 (1) p. 78. 
Peter Cadogan, 
National Secretary, Committee of 100 
13 Goodwin Street, London N4. 


War crimes 


Your reply to Dora Russell (December 
16) was milder than her letter deserved. 
Fortunately the real answer was pro- 
vided by Ronald Sampson, whose letter 
you printed immediately above. The 
point is surely that to the pacifist the 
phrase “war crime” is a tautology: all 
war is a crime. Of course individual 
pacifists have their personal sympathies: 
a small nation fighting for the right to 
self-determination is more attractive 
than a great power’s aggression. But 
neither is morally right: the moment 
the special pleading starts, pacifism 
flies out of the window. 

It’s so easy to condemn all war, except 
when your side is right (Bob Dylan had 
a song for it); by this definition, the 
American, Russian, French, ‘Chinese, 
British and North and South Vietnamese 
governments, not to mention Ian Smith, 
are pacifists to a man, all fighting for 
peace, or so they say. But time and time 
again history has pricked the bubble of 
illusion for those who thought it possible 
to fight for peace; yet we never learn. 
It’s a waste of time calculating the re- 
spective percentages of guilt of the 
enemies to three decimal places: the 
real enemy is their enmity, and neither 
of them will kill that by killing each 
other. 

Aidan Foster-Carter, 

Brompton House, Frimley, Camberley, 
Surrey. 


é I renounce war and! will never 5 
support or sanction another “.' 
This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 


Pledge Union send. your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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Hard times for 


Buddhists 


The Buddhist monks in South Vietnam, 
whose neutralist opposition posed a ser- 
ious threat to the position of Marshal Ky 
six months ago, “exert virtually no 
real influence on the present political 
situation,” according to an article in the 
New York Times on December 20. 

The article, by R. W. Apple Jr, asserts 
that with the militant Buddhist leader 
Thich Tri Quang in “enforced seclu- 
sion” and the Vien Hoa Dao, the Budd- 
hist Secular Affairs Institute, bitterly 
divided, the country’s 13 million Budd- 
hists are leaderless. The “ major internal 
division” now in the South is to be 
seen in the power-struggle between the 


Poverty: 
positive 


thinking 


Lynne Westwood dala The purpose 
of the teach-in on “Abolishing Poverty” 
organised by the Child Poverty Action 
Group, on December 17, said Tony 
Lynes, the secretary, was to attempt 
to exchange points of view, and see if 
priorities would emerge. 

Mr Geoffrey Rankin, a field organiser 
and social worker, suggested that, in- 
stead of the government spending 
money on armaments, they could spend 
more on training social workers. The 
social workers should present the needs 
of the poor more extensively to the 
Minister of Social Security and the 
Local Authorities. They should not rely 
on help from agencies, but follow up 
their own plans of action. Social work- 
ers should note that poverty and human 
relations are like the “chicken and the 
egg.” 

Most speakers agreed that the need for 
education and recreation should be 
geared to positive action. More nursery 
schools were needed in towns, and 
teachers and social workers in these 
areas should be paid more. It had been 
found that the establishment of nursery 
schools, play centres and_ subsidised 
housing costs no more than “the de- 
velopments for parking cars.” 

Professor Fogarty of Cardiff University 
pointed out that all the political parties 
had agreed to switch from the fiat rate 
of government grants to local author- 
ities to a special allocation for social 
security, which must be kept out of the 
budget scramble. He disagreed that a 
means test is the correct solution for 
assessing need. What is needed is for 
families to have an income in their own 
right. Other speakers included Peter 
Townsend, Brian Abel-Smith, Sir Keith 
Joseph and Dr Harriet Wilson. 

Tony Lynes summed up that it was about 
time that CPAG were given solid facts 
about poverty in Britain: how many 
poor people there are, where they are, 
and how badly affected. He added that 
it is time we stopped thinking about 
“shelter” and reception centres, for 
“what type of social justice is it that 
allows children to be humiliated and 
persecuted?” There is a need for all 
departments of social service to merge 
into one building. This sort of scheme 
has been started in Croydon and Rich- 
mond-upon-Thames, where social work- 
ers assist and advise voluntary staff. It 
could be made more widespread, and 
the public should be informed of the 
facilities provided by their local Coun- 
cils of Social Service. 


David Mitchell 


David Mitchell has had his appeal re- 
jected in the Nuremberg law case. On 
December 5 the US Court of Appeals 
ruled that although the war in Vietnam 
may be a “violation of various treaties 
to which the United States is a signa- 
tory’ and although the defendant’s 
evidence might show “the correlation 
between the selective service system and 
our nation’s effort in Vietnam,” the 
power to draft men is a sacred right of 
government, regardless of the “use 
which the executive makes of those who 
have been. . . inducted.” Mitchell will 
now appeal to the Supreme Court. 


Northern exile leadership, including 
Marshal Ky, and the natives of South 
Vietnam’s Mekong Delta. ; 

Thich Tri Quang was arrested in Hue 
on June 21 and continued his hunger 
strike when he was brought under armed 
guard to Saigon. After 100 days living 
on sugared water and fruit juice, he 
ended his fast on September 16. He is 
now living under police supervision in 
Saigon and, according to Apple, “ has 
become a recluse.” 

The Vien Hoa Dao, says Apple, has held 
no mass meetings, “of the kind where 
political action plans were once an- 
nounced to the faithful,’ for months. 
The moderate leader of the _ instiute, 
Thich Tam Chau, insists that Tri Quang 
is trying to have him assassinated. Tri 
Quang asserts that Tam Chau was paid 
millions of piastres by the government 
to undercut Tri Quang’s demonstrations. 
Apple says that “analysts” cite three 
main reasons for the “ swift collapse of 
the Buddhist movement”: that is, 
Marshal Ky’s “initially hesitant but 
ultimately skillful” use of force to sup- 
press demonstrations; Tam Chau’s deci- 
sion, at the height of the crisis, to with- 
draw from the movement’s leadership 
and travel abroad; and “the refusal of 
either the United States or the bulk 
of the South Vietnamese army - both of 
which had sided with him in the past - 
to come to the support of Tri Quang.” 
Apple concludes that the Buddhists are 
unlikely to re-emerge as a significant 
political force for some time: “ Hounded 
by the police, torn by factionalism and 
politically humiliated by the failure of 
their announced boycott of September 
11 Constituent Assembly elections, Tri 
Quang and his disciples seem to have 
lost virtually all of their leverage.” 


Gypsies and 
Vietnam 


Grattan Puxon writes: Near a rubbish 
dump, police drag a pregnant woman 
through the mud:  shanty-huts are burn- 
ing, a home-made schoolhouse is toppled 
by council workmen and wagons lay 
thrown over on their sides. This is the 
sort of situation in which Gypsies can 
find themselves today. 

The first incident happened in Bromley, 
London, last week (December 16). The 
second in Paris a month ago, the third 
and fourth in Ireland and Austria. 

At Bromley and at Brixham Road, West 
Ham, lean men are begging fat men for 
permission to live on a refuse heap and 
a bombed site. But, clearly, it is only 
under desperate and frantic pressure 
from the homeless, from the out-of-work 
and from suppressed minorities like the 
Gypsies, that the ugly state computer, 
programmed for war, will be persuaded 
to spew forth a few quid. 

The city-hall gnomes are shuffling their 
papers, police dogs strain at their hand- 
lers. If they have their way, judges will 
breathe further desolation and prison 
doors swing ajar to admit more forlorn 
captives. 

To my mind, the homeless, the Gypsies, 
the slum-dwellers, stand between us and 
Vietnam; between war and peace. If 
they are crushed by a faceless state, the 
bombs will fall. But, for the moment, 
the issue remains in the balance. They 
are ready to stand with us - with you 
who have long proclaimed peace as your 
prize. 

You may come to realise that it is a 
privilege to have brothers and sisters 
ready to resist war by demanding their 
social rights; prepared to pit themselves, 
with you, against regimented madness. 
If we lose the bombed-site at Brixham 
Road, if we are ejected by force from 
the tip land at Star Lane, we will be 
nearer total war. This is my simple be- 
lief. The gap between supply and de- 
mand, between politically-controlled na- 
tional wealth and social need, will ap- 
pear like an unhealing wound in the 
side of society. At Aberfan it was cheap- 
er to risk children’s lives. In Vietnam 
they bomb those they cannot control. 
People who want to support the Gypsies’ 
struggle can contact: Gypsy Liaison 
Committee, Greenways, Knockholt, near 
Sevenoaks, Kent (Knockholt 2316). 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No Is extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Road, London Nl, by first post Monday. Box 
No replies to same address. Displayed adver- 
tisements rates on application. 


Coming events 


** SECURITY” - a discussion based on the 
play ‘‘ Chiefest Enemy.'’ Hope Lee - author 
of the play; Hallam Tennyson - Asst. Head of 
BBC Radio Drama; Gerald James - Actor, 
National Theatre Company. Friends House, 
Euston Road, NW1. Sunday 1 January, 1967 
at 6.30 pm. 


Personal 
camden c.100/provos. ‘‘ like cats are where it’s 
at.’’ 56 chalk farm rd, nwl, 


DUPLICATING, PROFESSIONAL TYPING (Mss/ 
tape transcriptions), shorthand, official confer- 
ence reporting, translating etc. Mabel Eyles 
and Partners, 10 Beaconsfield Road, Friern 
Barnet, London N11. ENT 3324, 


GEOMETRY SETS, or just rulers, and all 
kinds of stationery for personal, group or 
office use. Get all your supplies from Hous- 
mans (the Peace News booksellers), 5 Cale- 
donian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


HERBIE, Christmas 
Peace News. 


HOME HELP. Not everybody can send War on 
Want large donations to help fight world 
poverty. The alternative - a collecting box 
for the home. Gladly forwarded. War on 
Want, London W5. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED in world friendship 
through the Churches write: Eric Bales, C.C., 
20 Bride Lane, EC4. 


PREGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, 
liable, 


helper. Please contact 


accurate, re- 
medically approved method. Return 
post service. Send small urine sample (free 
container on request). Fee 2 gens. Hadley 
Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist Road, 
London NW6. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote 1.336943 and 

your purchases will pay a dividend to the 

Agee News Fund. Put this number in your 
ary. 


WHEN IN LONDON .. . Peace News and 
Housmans Bookshop are open from 9.30 to 
6 Monday to Friday (and Housmans all day 
Saturday). 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, 
London Nl. 


Publications 

VIETNAM: ‘‘ THE LBJ BRIGADE,” 
American. McGibbon & Kee 18s. A 
order for self or library. 


by an 
must to 


Situations vacant 


WAR RESISTERS’ INTERNATIONAL need a 
competent shorthand typist who wants inter- 
esting work with an international organisation. 
Ring LAB 3977 or write 88 Park Avenue, 
Enfield, Middx. 


now available 


HOUSMANS 
INTERNATIONAL 


Peace Diary 1967 


in two editions - a page for each day 
8s 6d (post 8d) 


or two pages for a week 
5s (post 6d) 


Easier-to-read layout * 64-page world 
peace directory * 16-page world maps 
in colour * address and cash account 
sections, and much other information. 
par dena leathercloth binding in various 
colours 


QUANTITY RATES 


8s 6d edition - six for 46s post free 
5s edition - six for 27s 6d post free 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1, Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, He oe organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order coples of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return, From: 
Circulation Dept, 5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


30 December, Friday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishops- 
gate. Poetry and jazz. Peanuts Club. 


31 December, Saturday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. Kings Arms, Bishops- 
gate, Folksinging. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON NW1. 8.30 pm. The Engineer, Glouces- 
ter Avenue (near Cecil Sharp House - Camden 
tube). Poetry and folksong club. 


LONDON WCI1. 8.30 - 12.30. The Dolphin (be- 
hind St Pancras Town Hall, Euston Road). 
MCF New Year’s Eve Party. Tickets from 
374 Grays Inn Road, WCl. 


1 January, Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM 1. 8 pm. White Lion Hotel 
(Thorpe Street/Horsefair), Partisan folk club. 


3 January, Tuesday 


LONDON WC1. 6 - 9 pm. Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place, off 
Gower Street. Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom new year party, ad- 
mission 6s. Apply: 29 Great James Street, WC1. 


4 January, Wednesday 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


5 January, Thursday 


LONDON Ell, 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Wallace Hancock: ‘' Quakerism." 
PPU. 


6 January, Friday 


LONDON WC2. 6 pm, French Church, Leicester 
Place. Mass for world peace, followed by 
refreshments, a talk (an executive member 
of the Catholic Study Circle for Animal Wel- 
fare on ‘‘ Animal ruelty and War’'’) and 
discussion tn the Friends Meeting House, 52 
St Martins Lane, PAX. 


11 January, Wednesday 


LONDON WCI1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


12 January, Thursday 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
pean Road, Douglas Fry: ‘‘ Art in Industry.”’ 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now belng 
considered for next year 


The Vedanta Movement 


conveys its cordial greetings for 


Christmas and the New Year to 


all lovers of peace and to all those who are working or suffering 
for- the cause of peace and freedom. We earnestly appeal to all 
to remember the following objectives during the New Year: (1) To 
extend the concept of peaceful co-existence so that the capitalist world 
and the communist world on the one hand, and Russia, China and 
other communist countries on the other, can flourish side by side, 
and all nations can advance towards an ideal social system through 
mutual give and take; (2) To increase the political authority and the 
moral influence of the United Nations through (a) the universality of 
its membership, (b) a commission on peaceful co-existence, (c) a 
commission on boundary disputes and (d) a commission on minority 
problems; (3) To eliminate competition from international trade by 
creating one world market, and to advance towards a peaceful world 
economy through suitable world banks for non-competitive international 
trade and methodical industrialisation of developing countries; (4) 
to promote the cause of national freedom, majority rule and non- 
racial democracy throughout the world; (5) To lay equal stress on the 
institutional factor and the human factor in bringing about the trans- 


formation of society and ae 


up an ideal social system. ; 
wami Avyaktananda, Chairman, . 


Batheaston Villa, Batheaston, Bath. 
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